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attention was not paid to this aspect. It was regrettable, for the theme was 
good and the audience was good. Whether the theatre follows a script or 
is improvised, rapport with the audience is very necessary. This needs 
imagination as well as experience. A lot can be learnt from our folk theatre 
in this respect; the way the performers there relate directly with the audience 
is wonderful. In the Chandigarh theatre mentioned before, there was a 
scene of garlanding a minister. The garland was made of empty cigarette 
packets (quite colourful) and a young spectator, about twelve years old, 
was asked to do the garlanding. He did it very solemnly and the audience 
loved it. One of our plays is structured like ‘madari-ka-khel’ where the 
children are asked to applaud, and the ‘bachhalong’ always do it with 
gusto. 


There are times when, and places where, street theatre has to become 
guerilla theatre. In countries under dictatorship, or where brutal repression 
of progressive movements and thoughts is carried out behind the garb of 
democracy, the need for change is the most acute, and street theatre in such 
conditions can be the only form of theatre where something worthwhile 
can be said. Guerilla theatre must be very short and precise, making a single 
point with as much impact as possible. The performers must be capable 
of discussing the issues with the audience after the performance where 
.conditions are favourable, as well as of winding up and dispersing quickly 
if the need arises. Preliminaries like gathering an audience are not possible; 
the performance must start with a bang. Hence choosing a spot where there 
would be some people right from the beginning is important. The number 
of spectators is bound to be small, advantage of that should be taken by 
making the theatre intimate and intense. The idea is to have a number of 
short performances at different prefixed spots, the performers dispersing and 
re-assembling each time. 


Is Street Theatre an Art ? 


Some people argue that although street theater is necessary to propagate 
something, it is not really art. This concept is based firstly on the mistaken 
notion that anything done in a ‘proper and decent’ theatre hall automati- 
cally becomes art, and anything outside is non-art by definition. Secondly, 
the term ‘propaganda’ is associated with non-art by some people who think 
that art should have anivory-tower purity. This second notion is strengthened 
by the productions of some social or political workers who choose theatre 
as a tool to propagate, but are too lazy or too impatient to master the tool. 
As a result, their theatre is neither art nor propaganda. Whether theatre 
would be art or not depends on the theatre workers, irrespective of their 
working in theatre halls or working in streets. And as for propaganda, 
every theatre, in fact every art, is propaganda, as it propagates somehing 
or other. Street theatre propagates change, the so called ‘pure’ theatre 
‘propagates status quo. 
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As theatre does not become art automatically if done in a regular 
theatre hall, so does it not become art automatically if done in the streets. 
Theatre, like any other art, demands not only talent, but also hard work 
in training, which many people indulging in theatre seem to forget. The 
term ‘street theatre’ is composed of two words. Our primary concern should 
be the second word-theatre, otherwise the very purpose of this purposeful 
theatre will be defeated, however strong and important the content may be. 


Badal Sircar, the renowned playwright is the Award winner of Sangeet Natak Akademi for 
the year 1968. He was a Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow (1971-13) and receipient of Padmashri. 


His plays Evam Indrujit, Baki Itihas and Pagla Ghoda are well known. : He has been practici- 
ing an alternative theatre known as the Third Theatre through Satabdi Theatre Group which 


“functions outside of the conventional proscenium stage and includes intimate and open-air 
tre. : 


THE THULLAL OF KERALA 





Krishna Chaitanya 


The day the Roman emperor Vespasian who was noted for his great 
miserliness died, an Atellan comedy—the tradition from which the commedia 
dell’arte evolved later—incorporated a scene which imitated the funeral. 
During the procession, the corpse sits up and asks how much this funeral 
is costing the state. ‘Ten million” is the answer. ‘“‘Give me that money,” 
urges the corpse, “‘and you can throw me into the Tiber.” 


Drama has played a great role in social cleansing, tragedy achieving 
- catharsis by dealing with serious themes like crime, Karmic punishment and 
redemption, comedy exposing antisocial habits to ridicule. Greek tragedy 
which remembered the terrible transgressions of the Atridae and sought 
absolution from the guilt was a state ritual and poor citizens who could not 
afford the entrance charge were provided the money by the state. But in 
its own way, Greek comedy too discharged a similar function. In the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, there is a discussion between Just Argument and Unjust 
Argument in the course of which the latter establishes that dishonesty is 
the best way to success. When the former is not quite convinced, the latter 
points to the audience and asks him. ‘‘Now look about you! Which class 
among our friends here seems the most numerous?” The other gravely _ 
examines the audience and admits. “The blackguards have it by a large 
majority.” 


The Thullal of Kerala isa form of comedy which seems to have 
emerged as a response to the stimulus of a social need for a type of perform- 
ing art that could balance and complement developments in the tradition 
which focussed men’s attentionon ultimate concerns. In-the sixteenth century, 
Ezhuthachan, the father-figure of Malayalam literature, had translated the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, preferring for the first the later Adhyatma- 
Ramayana which stressed the spiritual meanings far more than Valmiki’s 
original and subtly modulating both epics to present a profouridly serious 
view of existence and man’s moral imperatives. These two texts had provided 
material for a large number of narrative poems and plays in the Sanskrit 
tradition itself. This happened again when their translations became the 
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foundational classics of the vernacular languages in the formative phase of 
their evolution. But it was not always that the high regenerative aim was 
kept in mind. For instance, in the Kathakali plays that emerged, the 
dramatic Manichaean conflict between the forces of light and darkness that 
constitutes the history of mankind and the meaning of the Mahabharata 
gets blurred, interest gets shifted to the histrionic, musical and balletic 
problems of a very specia! kind of performing art. In spite of the fact that 
most of the plays end in the slaying of demons and demoniac men, the 
temper is like that of a heroic lay and there is a great tumult of alarums 
and excursions. 


Perhaps the artistic tradition was disengaging itself from the didactic 
and affirming its autonomy which was a normal development with parallels 
elsewhere in the world. But in the process, a lot of preciosity and elitism also 
developed. The Kathakali libretto followed the literary conventions of the 
Sanskrit Kavya. The similes and metaphors were often very recherché and 
their heavy literalism was magnified excruciatingly by the elaborate 
expression in the gesture language. In the reaction to a metaphor like 
“elephant-gaited damsel’? (danti-gamini), already a little ungainly and 
recherché, the mind, when it meets with it in poetry, abstracts only the 
impression of the slow, swinging gait. But the gestural mimesis leads 
before you the fantastic animal with trunk swinging, fan-like ears waving. 
Further, the conventional practice was that every verse was acted out twice. 
The overwhelming presence of the pachyderm conjured up by all this destroys 
any finesse the metaphor may have had initially. In addition to this, there _ 
is the further fact that the gestural language of Kathakali does not always 
have the transparency of the natural animated gesture that spontaneously 
and unconsciously underscores what is communicated in speech; it is often 
a cryptic code and the pleasure of decoding it need not be particularly an 
aesthetic delight, it can push an art form in the direction of preciosity. 


But what must have most forcibly struck that irrepressible and 
extraordinary man, Kunchan Nambiar, when he appeared on the scene in 
the eighteenth century, was the fact that the heavy-weight perform- 
ing art form was not specifically oriented towards social regeneration and 
there was no light-weight form either performing that function. This was 
what led to his creation of the Thullal. The modern age often cliams itself 
to be the one which has developed communication as a distinct and majot 
discipline, probing its many hidden problems, evolving suitable techniques. 
But we find that Nambiar has given very deliberate thought to the best 
Strategies of communication. 


Sanskritic acculturation had enormously enriched the vocabulary of 
Malayalam which was a Dravidian language, but it had inevitably created 
a widening gulf between the language of the masses and the exalted diction 
of the litterateurs. Nambiar first took a decision as to which class was to be 
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his audience and then chose the appropriate diction. He wanted to address 
all classes and groups: “the big shots, the elders, the aristocrats, the soldiers 
and common people, women and kids’’. The elite may delight in a highly 
Sanskritised texture. But, 


Orchestrate in thunder with polysyllabic Sanskrit 
And you will see the public stampeding at the exit. 


Therefore, he opted for a simple, racy diction. He had a gift for picturesque 
slang and hilarious neologisms which were as clear in their meanings as the 
new words coined by Wodehouse. He can also swear like a trooper on 
occasion. He prescribed for himself, and followed excellently well, these 
features for the most effective style of poetic narration. 


Speak in verses with a limpid style 
With words that peal out a ringing sense 
And rhymes that keep up a lively beat. 


His verse has the momentum of flood-waters and he can deliver hammer- 
blows with his internal rhymes and alliterations with a smashing impact 
that makes the best lines in Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe seem weak and lacking 
in punch. 


The relations between the artist, especially of the innovative kind, 
and the critic have always been problematic and unsympathetic criticism 
has often done harm to sensitive creative spirits. But if one is of Rabelaisian 
robustness, there is no problem at all. Nambiar said he would welcome 
criticism from the discerning. 


But there is a bunch of types with bulging eyes 
Eager to spot every minor flow. 

If the morons come out with abusive comment 
Be it known to all and sundry 

I'll break every bone in their body. 


After thus solving the difficult problem of the relation between writer and 
critics to his entire satisfaction if not to theirs, Nambiar moves to this 
innovative creation. He knows that the times have changed; if you start 
sermonising, “‘people will start planning a smooth getaway’. Humour is 
the only thing that will make them stay. So Nambiar proceeded to retell— 
in a verse narrative sung and danced by a single actor—the same Puranic 
material as the Kathakali plays, but stressing the comic instead of the 
heroic, and above all using a vast, breezy, deliberate anachronism through 
which he could transport the Kerala milieu and society of his time to the 
locale and epoch of the Puranic tales he narrated. 
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It is significant that in creating the Thullal form, Nambiar not only 
rejected the Kathakali model with its curious blend of heroic styling and 
preciosity, but sought cues in the dances of the Pulayas and Pariahs, consi- 
dered the lowest of the lowest in the social stratification. In the adoption of 
these traditions, much more was involved than an alert perception that their 
popularity and vitality would help immensely in the immediate acceptance 
of the new performing art form. For the assimilation was not only a reflec- 
tion but a reflex of Nambiar’s democratic and humanistic sympathies. 
The opening of the play, Pulindi-Moksham, is turbulent. When the Pariah, 
who is supposed to be the raconteur-dancer, makes his appearance, angry 
shouts are heard from the audience (in a transient, play-within-the-play type 
of strategy). 


Who the hell are you, beef-eating Pariah 
To dish out lofty thoughts? 


But the dancer-raconteur stands his ground and answers that there is 
absolutely no difference between the Pariah and the Brahmin as the indwell- 
ing spirit of both is Brahman (God). 


The Thullal has a full-fledged libretto, a tale narrated in verse like 
the Kathakali and - again like it - of great literary merit on its own. But 
while the Kathakali has as many actors as characters, the Thullal has only 
One actor. Thus the Thul!a! is like the Sanskrit Bhana. Again, unlike as in 
Kathakali, the actor sings his lines. One contributing factor of the preciosity 
of the Kathakali is the separation of the actor and the singer who later 

ecomes the articulate utterer of the actual lines of dialogue. Determined 
to eliminate all hurdles to the swiftest communication, Nambiar eliminates 
this complication. He uses the gesture-language, but vestigial'y and trans- 
parently, not with the often cryptic coded reference of the Kathakali, so 
that his mimetic narration gains in speed and benefits by rapid communica- 
tion. The ful! painting of the face is retained as in Kathakali since it steps 
up the visibility of the mercurial, changing facial expressions. Costume is 
picturesque. The actor is supported by a singer who repeats his lines, a 
drummer and a cymbalist. The narration is accompanied by dancing. 


With his breezy and hilarious anachronism, Nambiar could freely 
comment on the undesirable features of contemporary society and the 
antisocial behaviour of various groups. During his time, pepper-growers were 
compelled to turn over their entire crop to the state which sold it in bulk 
at a low price to the English under duress. In a play on the Ramayana story, 
Ravana passes the same order in the lands he conquers. During the earlier 
period of Nambiar’s life, Kerala was divided into numerous small principali- 
ties and even after their vigorous mopping up by Marthanda Varma of 
Travancore, quite a few of them continued to exist. Their growing insecurity 
provoked these petty princes to consolidate their authority in the tiny areas 
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they ruled by the most autocratic and. repressive measures. In one play, 
Indra tells Nala that his wealth thas been built up by honest ways, not 
amassed by these familiar means. 


Taxing and fining, openly plundering, 
Raiding the market and confiscating goods, 
Trumping up charges and accepting bribes. 


Their sacerdotal status had raised the Namputiri Brahmins to the 
highest social status and they used it to capture the apical position in the 
feudal economic structure. Owning large estates, having little work to do, 
they seem to have sedulously evolved these ideals. 


To sup well and sleep well 

To spend time in small talk 
To mock all men 

All make all women. 


But it is the Nairs, the community which ranked next to the Namputiris, 
who had to bear the brunt of Nambiar’s most uproarious mockery and 
during this phase of history they deserved the trouncing. Trained only for 
fighting, ‘they had a prosperous time during the period of the numerous, 
feuding principalities. But when Marthanda Varma consolidated the land 
and established a standing army, freelance soldiering found no takers. 
Disdaining honest work and humble occupations, they developed the habit 
of chewing the cud of the heroic past as a defence mechanism against the 
reality of increasing penury. Nambiar becomes Rabelaisian in the episodes 
he contrives to ridicule them. Duryodhana orders general mobilisation. 
But one of these Nairs does not want to go the front. What is the snag ? 
He has pawned his gun at the toddy-shop, how can he go without a weapon ? 
Someone offers to lend him a gun. But that does not help. If he fell in the 
field, the enemy would walk away with the gun and the toddy-shop man, 
the person who lent the gun and a whole crowd of creditors would besiege 
his house and harass his survivors. But the man assures the audience that 
he comes from a family of heroes. 


Of my elder brother 

Didn’t you hear the tale of valour ? 
He seized the fort and did slay eight 
Before he fell in the fight. 


The actor renders this sequence with superb bravado, but immediately 


changes back to the role of the raconteur for a devastating aside to the 
audience. : 





Parayan Thullal 
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I heard different ; the guy was scared dead. 
Fleeing for life when the guns threw lead 
He stopped a bullet with the back of his head. 


This incessant change of roles is the essence of the aesthetics of this form 
and we shall return to it. 


Nambiar attacked the traders who would offer credit, but charged 
eighteen for stuff costing eight and would become a squatter in your house 
if the money and the heavy interest were not paid in time. He did not spare 
even those whose lapse was no greater than lacking social manners. The 
procedure of some people at the public bathing places, of which old Kerala 
had plenty, horrified him. 


When they bathe they must soak 

Even their eyeballs in oil 

And pour it down their ear and nose 

And make a greasy mess of the whole damn place, 


The Brahmins had free meals in the temples and refectories maintained by 
the rulers. The eating habits of some of them were appalling. 


Rice and curd and plantain fruit 
Are mashed into a pulpy mess. 
With this stuff they stoke themselves 
In a squelchy, slimy, ghastly way. 


The prestigious recognition Kathakali has gained outside Kerala 
has unfortunately kept in the shadow this remarkable form. It is true that, 
for the full appreciation of a Thullal play, one must be able to follow the 
libretto. But this is true of Kathakali too and I have always been uneasy 
about the evaluations of the latter by critics who were very clearly unable 
to follow the text. Be it as it may, it is time that we noticed the very subtle 
aesthetic action of the Thullal form. Conceding that sympathetic characters 
come relatively nearer to us, the heroic styling of Kathakali always maintains 
an irreducible minimum distance from the spectator; and the deliberate 
and extended nature of its histrionic and mimetic procedures tends to make 
it a presentation rather than a representation. But, in the Thullal, representa- 
tion becomes as vibratingly vivid as reality, the spectator is drawn right into 
the vortex of the boisterous episodic stream, tossed about and sometimes 
thrown out, though all this is ultimately for his own good. This is basically 
managed by the continuous interchange in the same dancer-narrator of the 
roles of the actor and the raconteur. In one moment, the actor is depicting 
the comic antics of a vain fop with a complete identification. The delicious 
attitudinisings involve the spectator too through empathy and he too mentally 
Struts and attitudinises, precisely because no man is wholly free from vanity 
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and vanity depends upon the failure of critical self-awareness. But a shock- 
treatment immeditely restores the spectator to sanity. For in the next moment 
the actor melts back into the role of the raconteur, who sheds the self- 
oblivion of the earlier sequence of pure mimesis, becomes devastatingly 
ironical and indulges in an inimitable gesture which means. ‘“‘There you 
are! That is the sort of clown who set himself up as a rival to Krishna for the 
hand of Rukmini.” The gesture is the ultimate in ridicule and the annihilation 
is complete. For it not only ridicules the comic egoist seen as the wholly 
other, but also brings to light and destroys the foolish fantasies and 
self-image hugged by everyone deep within hiself, thus achieving an 
astonishingly effective catharsis through a wholesome technique which 
leaves no bruises behind. The narrative thus emerges with a continuously 
shifting focus, the camera now quite close, penetrating into the interior 
world of men’s fantasies and day-dreams, now remote, seeing things with 
saner objectivity, correcting vanity with raillery and deeper fixations with 
a cathartic, caricaturist distortion. : 


Nambiar believed in the golden mean. ‘The world wallows in quarrels 
over wealth and wench”, he wrote in a tabloid condensation of the readings 
by Adam Smith and Freud of human motivation. The solution was not 
ascetic self-denial; but excessive libido and avarice should be~ avoided. 
Similarly, if he wrote that “‘when wealth gets growing, virtue starts waning”, 
he also pointed out that “only he who has enough to eat at home will ever 
be invited to eat at the nieghbour’s.” Everyone should work hard for a 
decent livelihood and this social habit of self-reliant industry will bring in 
its wake a sense of responsibility. There will be far fewer of these “drunkards 
and dope addicts, the bums who, every time you see them, make you itch 
to give them a kick you know where”. 


For Nambiar, the basic programme for civilizing the primate into 
man is the tempering and socialisation of his fundamental drives - the 
acquisitive and the libidinal. And with his enormous energy he was able 
to drive it through as a crash programme. He hoped that other graces of 
culture would follow: the bright curiosity of the intellect which leads to 
science and the fertile sensitivity of the heart which creates the arts, “the 
gift for an overflowing joy when a good poem is overheard.” But first things 
first. God knows it is a man-size job in itself; but thank God you can chortle 
when you work and, what is more incredible, make people chortle when you 
work on them the exquisite third degree of ridicule. 


_The sanity of this earthy man was also reaching skyward, in its own 
fashion. 


Krishna Chaitanya, author of over 35 books, the major categories being five volumes of Philo- 
“sophy of Freedom for which he was awarded Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship; a ten volume 
- History of World Literature and a four volume History of Painting: oe 


RAGA PERFORMANCE TIME AND 
THE GRAMA-MURCCHANA 
SYSTEM 





E. James Arnold 


The idea that one might associate various melodic types with particu- 
lar times of the day for their proper performance, there being the feeling 
that the musical modes evoke certain feelings or moods which are most 
compatible with only certain times of the day or night, is surely one of the 
most striking features of North Indian classical music. It is odd that so 
unusual a feature of this system of music has not been adequately studied 
(Deva 1967:140). Although the association is a very old one, mentioned 
first by Matanga in the 8th Century, most of what we have available as a 
theory of associating ragas with times of day is a few fragmentary and 


ad hoc rules (Das 1951: 69-82). 


As Deva has pointed out, most of these rules involve considerations 
of either scale, position of vadi swara (the principle note of the raga), or the 
Taga’s tonal movement (op. cit., 137). Limiting our consideration solely to 
questions of grama-murcchana related scale-types, the problem can be 
approached from two levels: -a chromatic perspective, and a transilient 


perspective, 


1. The chromatic perspective 


Consider the fact that all of the twelve most consistent of the possible 
Chromatic scales (which are available as murcchanas of the chromatic 
Ma-grama)* can be arranged in orderly fashion falling within the 
limits set by the following two chromatic scales: one having all notes at the 
lower of the two shruti positions, and the other having all notes at the higher 
of the two shruti positions. (Sa, of course, has only one position). The first 


a ne ee ee en os 


1The discussion which Sollows in this paper presupposes an familiarity with the grama-murce- 
hana system as discussed in the author’s paper, “A Mathematical Model of the Shruti- 
Swara Grama-Murcchana Jati System.”’ (see p. 36 for refereuce), The reader is advised 


to consult that paper before he reads this present one, 
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is the set of positions belonging to the cycle of fourths and is the 
Sa murcchana of the Ma-grama chromatic scale, the second is the set of 
positions belonging to the cycle of fifths and is equal to the Pa® murechana 


of the Ma-grama chromatic scale. This series of orderly changes in shruti 
value of the notes of the chromatic scale and its aesthetic significance is 


indicated in the following table. 


PROGRESSIVE MAJORIZATION OF THE SHRUTIS 
OF THE CHROMATIC SCALE 
Or “THE CHROMATIC SCALE 


Ma-gram 
sbirextis 





murcchana resulting chromatic scale aesthetic 
starting ‘ value 

step from: SRRGG*MMPODODN WN 

1. Sa eo oe ee ee = = = = = darker 

2. Ma! ee . 

3s ni! i . 

4. ca! a . 

5. Dha! a ee . 

6. Re! i ee ee a . 

7. Ma? ce te He te KH te +e HK He KH - 

8. ni? oS + t+ -— t+ — t+ t+ - tH + ° 

9. Ga? co + t+ -— + — + te eH Fe . 

10. Dha? o + + + - + + + + - + a 

HM. Re? a + + + - ++ + + + + . 

12. Pa? o + + + + + + + + + brighter 





-— = lower sbruti position 
+ = higher shruti position 


Notice that up to and including the seventh step, the increase affects 
only tivra (major) notes, and that beyond this step, the increase affects only 
komal (minor) notes. 


The chromatic scale of the seventh murcchana of this series is the most 
‘active scale in the set. It has all of its Komal swaras in their atikomal (most 
minor) positions, while, at the same time, all its tivra swaras in their tivratar 
(most major) positions. All of the shrutis in this particular scale belong to 
the Pythagorean families (Arnold 1984: 32 ff). The Pythagorean shruti 
positions lie at the extreme limits of the tonal space of the swara degree, 
and mostly their ratios are more complex than the ratios describing the 
positions of the harmonic family shrutis. These higher ratios imply higher 
tensions of mixture, and hence, aesthetically greater severity, 
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It is curious that both tivra and komal swaras should find their most 
severe expression in the same chromatic scale. The ‘cool’ notes, the komals, 
are at their ‘coldest’ precisely when the ‘warm’ notes, the fivras, are at their 
‘hottest’. This chromatic scale is a transitional scale having a high degree of 
instability, or a high degree of stress. This kind of transition through an 

_ esthetic tension in the scales should be compared to the transition periods 
of activity inthe 24-hour cycle of the day which occur at sunrise and 


Sunset. 


“As evening sandhiprakasa (sunset) may be said to represent the hottest 
part of the night, from which point on, the night becomes cooler, so morning 
sandhiprakasa (dawn) may be said to represent the coolest part of the morn- 
ing, from which point on, it becomes warmer. Analogously, the sixth and 
seventh steps contain both the hottest of the majors, which by degrees ‘cool’ 
moving from step six or seven backwards (to step one), and also the coldest 
of the minors, which progressively ‘warm’ from step seven forwards.” 


“Thus, we should expect that ragas of the night will evolve from 
scales that, as the night goes on, are born of the chromatic murcchanas 
progressively nearing step one. And, so too, we should expect that the ragas 
of the morning will evolve out of scales that, as the morning develops, are 
born out of the scales of the murcchanas progressing towards the twelfth 
step.” (Arnold 1974: 26-27) This relation is expressed graphically in the 


diagram on page 37. 
.2. The transilient scale perspective 


To consider the question of time from the point of view of seven to 
nine note (transilient) scales, it it necessary to refer to the table of scales of 
the extended grama-murcchana series (below). This table indicates the 
natural affinity between notes of the chromatic Ma-grama scale, and certain 
particular scale-types whose structure is related to the structure of the 


8ramas. 


It is necessary to note some technical points which the casual reader 
may prefer to skip, the first time through, going directly to the diagram 
on page 38 which summarizes the relation between time and the grama 


Telated scales. 


The series of scales summarized in the “extended grama-murechana 
series” (Arnold 1983: 38) is repetitive. Complete in twelve steps, the thirt- 
teenth step starts another round but the pitch of the Sa will not be the same 
in the second round as in the first. Instead, the Sa of the second round will 
be a comma higher. (Notice that this is equivalent to lowering the Sa of the 
8rama by acomma. This is known technically as sadjasadharana, and it 
makes use of the cyuta (fallen) Sa. (cf. Sangitaratnakara 5,7-9). 


& 
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SCALES OF THE EXTENDED GRAMA-MURCCHANA SERIES 
































Ma-grama (1) (2) (3) ne 
‘3 chromatic §Suddha vikrit vikrit ‘ 
murcchana grama rama rama adding dropping 
Starting antara) =e to from 
step from: kakali) grama grama 
1. Sa kaphi khamaj bilaval -— on 
2. Ma khamaj bilaval kalyan - - 
3. ni! bilaval  kalyan marva 33 ni s 
4. Ga! kalyan marva purvi 2: c} 1 2: rh 
“1 as Gc, N 3: My s 
e Dha marva purvi todi 1: D, 1 is Ny 1 
2: D, G) 2: N M 
- 33D CG 33.5 
1 . ¢ B ak | 
6. Re purvi todi -- 1: R D, 1:6) N, 
2: R D 2:G N 
te Ma? todi -- a. lalit i: aR) oi: wich 
b. bhairao 3a: “we 1 3a: D3 G 
3b: R 3b: DS 
8. ni? - _ a. lalit 3a: G) Ny 3a: RAD) 
b. bhairao 3b: G, M” 3b: ‘Ry uM OD 
c. bhairavi 3c: M 3c: M 
9. Ga? _ komal a. todi 3a: -- 3a: D> R? 
pancam§ b. bhairavi 3b: ~-- 3b: —- 
sae hee” = ane RC a te ee ee 
10. Dha komal p. bhairavi  asavari = —_ = 
ie Re? bhairavi asavari kaphi -- — 
12. Pa? asavari_kaphi khamaj — — 


LO tT 


We call this scale “komal pancam” (equivalent to B-mode) because its distinguishing 
characteristic is that its Pa (Sol) has shifted to the diminished, or Komal position. There is 
no common name for this scale in Hindustani music tradition, 


Following the order of the series, which each time takes the next 
murcchana starting from a perfect fourth above the starting place of the 
previous murechana, the step from 12 to 13 involves going from Pa® 
murcchana to cyuta-Sa murcchana. This has the effect of raising the Sa of the 
resultant scale from the base Sa of step 1 by a comma. This error can be 
eliminated by making a sadharana from cyuta-Sa back to the original Sa. 
Because the phenomenon of musical sound has the nature of a spiral, not a 
circle, it is necessary to make this correction to allow the round to start. 


It is necessary to have the freedom to consider the cyclical nature of 
the scale-types, which nevertheless, acoustically represent not a circle but 4 
spiral, because to approach the problem of time in relation to the main 
sequence of scale-types, one requires the liberty to start the sequence from 
the seventh step and pass from step one to twelve, or vice versa. 


Following the same principle as in the chromatic perspective, namely, 
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that the seventh step murcchana (which is also the most active scale-type) 
should be taken as the starting place for sunset and sunrise, in the evening 
one starts at step seven and works backwards into the night to step one, 
and at the dawn, one starts from step seven and works forward to step 
twelve as the day advances. 


However, to complete the natural movement like this through related 
scale-types, after midnight and into the deep night, or after noon, into the 
late afternoon, it is necessary to be able to pass from step one to twelyc or 
vice versa directly. From the point of view of the chromatic perspective, 
this step is ruled out. Nevertheless, if for the moment, the question of shruti 
positions of the swaras is held in abeyance, one can see the obvious conti- 
nuum: khamaj-kaphi-asavari-bhairavi, having 2,3,4, and 5 komal (minor) 
Swaras respectively. The step from kaphi to asavari, if it is to be made as a 
regular transformation of scale-types and mood following the time of day, 
must not suddenly shift the shruti families ofits notes, as the step one to 
twelve (Sa to Pa’ murcchana of the gramas) ordinarily would do. 


Therefore, it must be recognized that there are two impulses at work. 
One is the continuum of change of the chromatic scales which underlie all 
lesser-note scales, and the other is the continuum of change of scale-type of 
the grama-related scales. It is necessary to be able to follow both continua 
at Once in the cases mentioned above, namely, after mnidight and after mid- 
day. 


To do this requires tuning some scale-types belonging to the grama- 
murcchana series according to the underlying scheme of a chromatic murc- 
chana which starts from a different swara than does the murcchana which 
properly gives the desired resulting scale-type. Thus, for example, according 
to the grama perspective, around 11:00 P.M. one should perform ragas in 
the kaphi scale (D-mode) and after midnight that should change to a@savari 
(A-mode) scale ragas. But note that the former, available from the Sa 
murcchana of the gramas hasall ofits notes at the lower of the shruti 
positions, while the latter, available from Pa® murcchana, has all of the notes 
at the higher positions. Such a tuning for asavari thaat is suitable for the day, 
but hardly is such a bright tuning for it welcome for the late night. 


The solution is to follow the grama-murcchana transformation series 
to determine scale-type following time of day, but to follow the Ma-grama 
chromatic transformation series to determine the shruti positions of the 
swaras (i.e, the tuning) of the resulting scale-types. This is summarized in 
the diagram on page 38. 


3. Time, murcchana, and raga-tuning 


Following the implications of the above theory, the table on pages 
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39-41 summarizes for about seventy-five ragas, their performance times, to 
which grama-murcchana they belong, and the microtonal tuning of their 
scales according to the grama-murcchana theory. It is interesting how 
many of these implications do conform to the tradition. 
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TIME AND MURCCHNA CHANGE : THE CHROMATIC PERSPECTIVE 
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N.B. Since both scales at step] and step 12 lack either a perfect fifth (Sa/Pa) or a 
perfect fourth (Sa/Ma), they cannot be used in practice in the presence of a Sa 
drone : hence the dotted line. 
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Key : Solid line indicates the transilient scale series; broken lines indicate the chromatic scale series. 
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TIME, MURCCHANA, AND RAGA TUNING 











Ma-grama 
grama chromatic 
murcchana murechana 
time step from: resulting grama scale type from: ragas -in scale 
P.M. . 
% 3 3 
$-6 7. Ma s RI C2)% GI 64 co ou! af po pl nt ye M8 passi 
todi/purvi/marva Triveni 
6-.7., 6. Re! sr! c! ct y3(4)*p4 p! pd nl nd Re! a 
purvi/todi/marva talineeen . 
7-8 5. dha! srx'c! ctw p* p! p* x? Dha! ari 
marva/purvi/todi Jait 
ae 
ates 1 3 (4) 13 24 ee | ! Puriya 
8-9 4 Ga sr! RM w Pp! yp’ n Ga calyen 
. kalyan/marva/purvi ° Shyam-kalyan 
‘ A Puriya-kalyan 
Te CEE TREE TT ae ae Ome 
. i V4 63 a! a? po p? (4 93 tl Bhupali 
9-10 3. Ni sr ri oul w pd Ni Kamod 
bilaval/kalyan/marva Chayanat 
Hamir 
Durga — 
ne 
= ! p> (4) 3 4.31 ot ! Kedar 
wW-11 2. Ma °° vu! MP DN WN Ma Tilang 
4 Tilak-kamod 
khamaj/bilaval/kalyan Deh 
Jhinjhoti 
Khamaj 
Rageshri 
ie Rg? (4 4.3 3 1 Jaijaivanti 
"W 12 3. Sa c! rea u! re DB ni N Ma Kaphi 
Malgunji 


kaphi/khamaj/bilaval Bageshri 
. Abhogi kanada 


Nayaki ‘kanada 


a 


ALM e 
: 4 1 1 Darbari kanada 
2-9 92, par sp? 4 ghia! pi! vn ce ag eT 
asavari/kaphi/khamaj — : : 
° auns 
2. $a sx?) oat aw? ph tw! vw? “Ma! Bihag 
khamaj/bilaval/kalyan Sankars 
ft Matkauns 
1-2 4. Re? se ric! a! pty! py? “x Ni <r 
1 auateuetloneeert hee 4 Bhattiyar ° ~ J 
3. Ni s R! rR! o x! M we p* p? (4) we Ni Sohini 
bilaval/kalyan/marva ; Hindol-panchaa 


*The number in parentheses indicates the alternative choice for the pancham of 
Sa grama. Otherwise the scale is given in terms of Ma grama. 
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TIME, MURCCHANA, AND RAGA TUNING 


Ma~grama 
grama chromatic 
murcchana murechana 


from: tagas in scale 


















1 Bai i 
2-3. 10. dhe sprir*c' yw pp! wl Ga ete 
1 bors Pp. jpantene, tneerere 1 Paraj 
4, Ge spr’ ric? (4 3 p4 pl nt nd Ga Sohini 
satus hentvarecavh ‘ Vasant 
3-6 09. ce spc! a! we pip! y! x3 (4 Dha' —Kalangada 
1 we gre 3 (4) » — Latic 
5. Dha sR! G GM p* D pé N Dha Paraj 
marva/purvi/todi . 
gsm i gen ape el er sp aaa 
4-5 8. wir? spich chu! > (4) pt pint nt =e! = Prabhat 
= lalit (naira Lalit pancam 
6. rei gsprici chu? psp! pt yl nd ore! — Jowiya 
purvi/todi/-- 
LE EL i eS ea ne 
= 3 1 (2) 44 3 Bhairao 
5 6 ?. Ma SR c! cf uw! ué p* p! DN Ma Shivmat-bhairao 
todi/lalit/bhairao Ahir-bhairao 
Vibhas (bDhairao) 
Todi 
6-7 8. wi? srr ci at a® pip! y Ni? Vasant-mukhari 
todi/lalit/bhairao Ramkali 
Ahir-b hairao 
6 Re? sR'c! G2 y3(4)pd pl ps yl ys Re’ Vibhas (purvi) 
Todi 
npn purvi/todi/-- 
7-8 9, ca sprig! ©) yt yd pd p2 yl yA Ga? Gunkalli 
--/--/todi-bhairavi Vilaskhani todi 
1 1 1 
f 5. Dna’ src! c4 43(4) ps pl ph ye =e? ananda-Bhairao 
marva/purvi/todi Bhattiyar 


Vibhas (marva) 


3 2 A at G4 2,1 (2) 3 Suddha bhairavi 
8-9 10. Dha sr? Roc? wy! u* ph yp? y Dha ‘ 
~~/bhairavi/asavari Mapel toes 
1 1 
a Ga’ sR rect yPl)pd pl phys pe? Hi ndo? 
kalyan/marva/purvi Deshkar 
9-10 1. Re sR Ric? ny! (2) pb p2 pt y2 a? Fowl querer? 
bhairavi/asavari/kaphi Gratart 
1 1 
3 Mie SR RS Gh yt 4304) ph pd yh sre Ba aval 


bilaval/kalyan/marva 
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TIME, MURCCHANA, AND RAGA TUNING 


Ma~grama 
gtama chromatic 
murechana murechana 


time step from: resulting grama_scale-type from: ragas in scale 


ALK, 


1o- 11 12, Pad s Roc? ctu! pty? pi yl 2) Dha? Asavari 
asavari/kaphi/khamaj Dergawier 


2, wa’ sR G3 wt y3l4) pS pd yt Soke’ Ba tevad 
khamaj/bilaval/kalyan 





-We12 1 $a src ct x! pe p* y! (2) yf ts” Peahi. 
kaphi/khamaj/bilaval Sugharai 
Bilaval 
Ee iMs 1 661 6 6 BT (2) 26 7 ae 
2-1 2 Ma SR GMM PDN N Dha Bilaval 
kamaj/bilaval/kalyan Madhyamad sarang 


Brindavani sarang 


Cr -r OOO 


1-2 3. mi! spr? pict»! po pd no pha? pais sarang 
bilaval/kalyan/marva ‘aud sarang 
2-3 2 mal srt ch a! ud po nt yl (2) yb Dha> — Suddha sarang 
Ahamaj/bilaval/kalyan Gaud sarang 
4. Ca! s x? r® cf ué p* py? pé nb Dha? Srintaveni sarang 
kalyan/marva/puriya 
ieee 
3-4 1. Sa s ro ch (2) oo yl pt po ny? xb Ga? wa 
kaphi/khamaj/bilaval <eer a 
5 1 2,1 (2) 4 4 04 2.6 6 3 peecuvanes 
+ Dha SRG GM P DDN Ga Motean?3t* 
marva/purvi/todi ° 
rr ET 
a<s 6. te | oehe! Oia y eet yt at gs? | Mtetiont 
kaphi/khamaj/bilaval Sather nil 
1 2.) 4 4 94} (2) LI 4 -3 
6. Re SR°G GM P D NOR Mi Multent 
purvi/todi/~— 


a TT ET 


BOOK REVIEW 





BHAVAI AND ITS TYPICAL AHARYA : by Goverdhan Pancha], 
Darpana Academy of the Performing Arts Monograph Series No. 1. 
Ahmedabad. Price not stated. 


Gujarat has a versatile and a traditional dramatic art form - Bhavai 
which is a conglomeration of separate plays woven together in a series of 
performances. For more than six centuries Bhavai has entertained the rural 
as well as urban population of Gujarat with its musical dance-dramatic 
performances. 


The monograph under review is a micro-study of one of the saliént 
features of Bhavai viz. the Aharya Abhinaya (the costumes, make-up and 
props) in Bhavai. — 


Goverdhan Panchal has introduced this art form ina succinct manner 
which-adds to the richness of the monograph. It is not merely a list of 
costumes, make-up materials and props but is an introduction of a dramatic 
art form in its proper perspective. 


Shri Panchal gives the geographical dimensions of Bhavai in relation to 
Gujarat and its neighbouring states Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. He 
also stresses the artistic tradition of dance and drama in the region where 
Bhavai originated. 


The author traces in detail the possible historical origin of this art form. 
In doing so he puts forward a theory of his own about the genesis of Bhavai. 
According to Shri Panchal, Bhavai is a third generation dramatic form. This 
claim of his requires some explanation. There is a distinct tradition of stage 
plays called Rupakas (described in great detail by Bharata in his Natyashastra). 
These Rupakas from Shri Panchal’s point of view, comprise of the first 
generation dramatic form. There is also a very old tradition of a variety of 
sub-plays called Uparupakas which according to the author fall under the 
category of second generation dramatic form, There are scholars who have 
tried to trace the origin of Bhavai from some of these sub-plays or Uparu- 
pakas. Shri Panchal asserts that the majority of Uparupakas were chiselled 
into classical style and were performed on regular stage in sophisticated 
feudal atmosphere meaning thereby that they lost their folk character. But 
according to him there arose a third generation dramatic form which emerged 
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around the fourteenth century all over India and Bhavai is one of such third 
generation dramatic form. These dramatic forms were entirely different 
from the classical and sophisticated drama both in content and methods 
of production. These were the people’s theatres in true sense of the term. 
They were performed in open air and were patronized by people. These 
populartype of drama took their inspiration from the people and their 
costumes and make-up i.e., Aharya was also influenced by the people. 
Shri Panchal calls it Lokadhami Aharya. 


After giving this rich background of Bhavai. Shri Panchal introduces 
the Aharya of Bhavai. Again here he does not start giving a list of costumes, 
props etc., but gives a historical perspective of the costumes and calls it 
“Aharya of Bhavai in Retrospect........ 


Giving a short word-sketch of the social and political environment 
prevailing around fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (in Gujarat), he also 
gives a broadbased grouping of the vesas (plays) of Bhavai. This grouping 
helps in understanding the typical costumes of Bhavai. 


Shri Panchal then describes the costumes of some of the vesas. He gives 
apt illustrations in sketches of costumes and props. Simultaneously he 
discusses the significance of those costumes connected with characters who 
use them. At cerain points the author has traced the changes that have 
occured in some costumes. He points out the happy combination of Lok- 
adharami and Natyadharami elements in cettain important Vesas like 
Zanda Zulan. He also describes how cleverly the subtle differences are 
adopted in Bhavai costumes to illustrate the typical Sartorial styles of 
different communities then living in Gujarat. 


Though the costumes of a considerable number of Vesas have been 
described and discussed by the author, some of the spectacular Vesas like 
Bava no Vesa, Vadi no Vesa are left out. 


And this otherwise well studied monograph has not taken into account 
the role played by the typical dancing in Bhavai. The dance in Bhavai is 
predominantly Natyadharmi and it helps the Aharya considerably in a subtle 
and significant way in portraying the characters. 


It must be categorically stated that this monograph is an important 
landmark in the study of Bhavai. No systematic study of this art form was 
done till fifties. In 1955a multidimensional research on this subject was done 
and was noted down in the form of a theses (for Ph.D.) by the reviewer of 
this monograph. The thesis was published in a book form in 1972. This 
initial study of Bhavai has covered many facets of that dramatic art 
form. But each facet requires deeper study. Shri Panchal has carefully 
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studied the form and has given a critical account of one of the important 
features of Bhavai viz. the Aharya. 

Darpana Academy of the Performing Arts deserves kudos for bringing 
out an exquisite monograph ona subject which requires scholarly study of 
its multifarious aspects. 

—Sudha R. Desai 


